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social and moral world which seldom reach the wool-packed ear 
of the conventional singer. There is some bathos — or is it 
pathos? — in the dedication of a majestic sonnet to "One Who 
Saw Matthew Arnold." L. W. M. 



The New History. By James Harvey Robinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 191 2. 

This volume contains eight essays, all of which, except the 
fourth, "Some Reflections on Intellectual History," have been 
printed before as addresses or as contributions to periodicals. 
This fact, however, detracts in no way from the value of the 
present publication of the collected essays in attractive form, 
after careful revision and adjustment so as to give coherent 
character to the collection and to illustrate clearly the modern 
historical point of view. 

Each of the last seven essays illustrates in a particular way 
the thesis enunciated in the first ; namely, that the present 
should not be a "willing victim of the past", but that light on 
great social, political, economic, religious, and educational 
questions should be gained by "a perfect comprehension of 
existing conditions, founded on a perfect knowledge of the 
past" (p. 21). 

Through his own contributions, Dr. Robinson has done much 
to put the study of history upon a more scientific basis, and this 
volume of his, by its practical character and scholarly appeal, 
should exert a v\ide and helpful influence towards the develop- 
ment of the "new history." R. Granville Campbell. 



The Art and Business of Short Story Writing. By Walter B. 
Pitkin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. 

Combining the French and American ideals of what a short 
story ought to be, Professor Pitkin reaches the conclusion that it 
"is therefore a narrative drama with a single effect." Even 
though to some students this definition will seem unsatisfactory, 
the author's courage in attempting an original definition is 
typical of his method. A thoughtful criticism of any literary 
subject brings one face to face with problems of human life and 
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human nature, as well as of form and technique. This book is, 
therefore, especially interesting because difficulties are not 
avoided, the analysis is acute and clear, and the subject is pre- 
sented by one who has a thorough knowledge of his material 
and has thought it all over for himself G. T. 



Travels in the Confederation [1783 1784J. From the German of Jo- 
hann David Schopf. Translated and edited by Alfred J. Morrison. 2 
vols. Philadelphia : J. Campbell. 191 1. $6.00 net. 

Johann David Schopf, who arrived at New York in 1777 as 
chief surgeon of the Ansbach troops, at the end of the Revolu- 
tion, made a tour of America, travelling from New York as far 
west as the upper Ohio, and as far south as Florida and the Ba- 
hamas. His observations were published upon his return to 
Germany. So far as we are aware, no earlier English transla- 
tion has been printed, though the translator speaks of a reported 
English version of the second volume preserved in manuscript. 

A pedant to his fingertips, a walking encyclopaedia of undi- 
gested facts, a representative of that peculiarly German type of 
science which stands for information without illumination, Schopf 
is at once repellent and alluring. His purpose, as announced 
in the preface, is to give "only observations", but his motive, 
he states, is curiosity, which always implies a redeeming trait 
somewhere. 

His encyclopaedic curiosity permits nothing to escape. Ge- 
ology, medical facts, industries, the description of a worm that 
preyed upon the organs of a woman, remarks about Benjamin 
Franklin, the customs of the Pennsylvania Germans, and about 
a cross-breed fowl, half chicken half duck, with the observation 
that cocks (presumably American cocks) often exhibit an am- 
orous preference for ducks, — these and many, more diverse 
topics all are grist to his mill. 

The American people, as a whole, Schopf considers a fine 
race, unusually free from bodily defects or contagious diseases, 
and possessed of budding genius. Moreover, everything in 
America is truer to nature than inj Europe. The view is very dif- 
ferent from that of those European critics who, — history to the 



